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EDITORIAL. 


A DUTY RECOMMMENDED. 
A SERMON. 


| | age just read þ 
under our notice. And 1t may here be ht 


ness.” | 

A religion that has not a good practical tenden- 
cy, is, to.8ay the least, useless; perhaps much 
worse than useless; since it may be embraced as 
a, substitute for one that worfld do good to the 
heart, and affections. . So, also, as bo coy) profes- 
810ns ; they are good for nothing, unless they are 
attended with such actions as gubserve the inter- 
ests of mankind. Hence, *he that 8aith I know 
Christ, and keepeth not his commandments, is a 
lar, and the truth is not in him.' And this is the 
commandment, that ye love one another. ' In other 
words, that religion is best, which, in its natural 
operation, inclines us to cultivate a righteous, and 
well-directed re for our fellow creatures. 
Anything short 0 may be a good religion to 
die by, but-is not fit-to be lived by ; and, conse- 
quently, is not worth supporting. 

Much of our happiness depends upon the cor- 
rectness of our. opinions, —8till more important is 
it that our affections. should be in a right tate, 
and our minds ri aalys disposed. And never can 
it be 8aid, in truth, that our minds and affections 
are rightly. di 


- 


disposed; until we are brought to en- 


tertain kind feelings towards the respective mem- 
bers of the human family. ,,. | 


L o 


It has. been doub 


d, by some, whether it is 


us to pe 


of christian 


.. It is on appropriate offic: I8n- 
ity, to enlarge and extend our 5+] and friendly 
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eng . It teaches us to regard our neighbor as 
a brother, and treat him affectionately. Mlevating 
our conceptions of God, and the destiny of his 
creatures, 1t makes us feel that we have interests 
in common with all who have their being in Him, 
and gives birth to a thousand anxious thoughts 
concerning their welfare here, and their happiness 
hereafter. .. But I 8hall confine my remarks, at this 
time, more particularly to the duty which christians 
owe to one another, Pi FE WE 

It will be perceived that the apostle raises the 
argument. which enforces -upon us. the - duty. of 
 christian affection, on the. d. that God; had 
first loved those to whom his words were origin- 
ally addressed... © Beloved, if God 80:loved us, we 
ought also to love: one another.” This fact—viz— 
that God had loved them, constituted the reagon 
| why those who professed to reverence: him, and 
respect the institutions of his religion, should -be 
f kindly. affectioned -one towards another.” , And 
this was a good and sufficient reason. 
| , Let us consider, for a moment, how God loved 
those. to whom this declaration was made. By re- 
ferring to the context, we shall find that he loved 
them, not because they had rendered themselves 
particularly dear to him, and uncommonly inter- 
esting in his sight; but simply, and evidently, be- 
cause it was his nature, to regard, with tender- 
ness, all dependent creatures. * God is love, —in 
this was manifested the love of God toward ns, 
because that God sent his only-begotton Son into 
the world, that-we might live through him. Here- ' 
in is love, not that we loved God, but that he lov- 
ed us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins. How very natural is the inference, 
© Beloved, if God 80 loved us, we. ought also to 
love one another ?- there.can be no. doubt mn rela- 
tion to this duty. If. God 80 loved us, how kind, 
forgiving, and charitable ought. those to be, who 
have become. convinced of the greatness, and uni- 
versality of his love. i D 

Let-it be observed, in the first place, that God 
has. regarded us with 80 much kindness, that he 
has provided for us a thousand: means of happi- 
ness, and opened as many sources of enjoyment, 
having welcomed us, to all the advantages of a. 
free use of those means, and free access. to the 
fountain of our being, blessings and salvation. 0 . 

To what part of his creation. can- we turn our 
eyes, or direct.our Gongh without finding gome 
living proof of his love ?. Do we delight in life ? 
He gave us our being ; for we made not ourselves. 
Do we find pleasure in the 8ociety of our friends ? 
He gave them to us, and 80 interwove: our inter- 
ests with theirs, nat they cannot be oo 
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The fact that we 8ometimes think others are 
more favored than ourselves, may be urged as an 
evidence—not that God's tender mercies are over 
all his works—but that our own ungrateful hearts 
have, time and again,-assented to the correctness 
of that proposition. And thus are we furnished 
with ar nts in proof of God's impartial-regard 
for all his creatures, not only in his dealings with 
them, but also in our own murmurings against 


him on that very account. 


I am aware that we are placed here, in a world 


of trial, vicissitude, and anxiety ; but what of 


that? We may, if we will, overcome the world, 
improve our afflictions to some advantage, and 
banish unreasonable anxiety from our minds. 
And there are but few evils but will appear, on 
examination, to be blessings in disguise. Look 
back tp the time past of our lives. If our joys 


are fle 


our 8orrows have gone with them; leav- 


po. wiser from experience, and perhaps better, 
an 


flicted: 


happier, in consequence of having been. at- 


Besides all that,- there are but few of us who 
realize how large a proportion of our worst suffer- 
ings we bring upon ourselves.  Qur sins we were 
once taught to charge upon.some invisible diabol- 
ical being ; 'our sufferings we now, too often, im- 
pute to the direct providence of God. And thus, 
charging upon him many evils which we bring 
upon ourselves, by Meymong Far most holy com- 


mands, and refusing to give 


credit for his con- 


tinual protection, we do by a strange kind of logic, 
deceive ourselves into the belief, that there are 
80Me reasons to doubt the truth of the proposition 


I am trying to defend. - 
But, 


et us try to extend our reflections forward 


to the grand result of all those plans, which se- 
cure to us 8ome happiness at least, in the present 
world. 'Think of a state of being in which there 
shall be no 8orrow, nor crying—a $tate of immor- 
tality ; where kindred souls shall enjoy undyt 

friendship, and experience gs ps ever Bris, 


never-ending. Are these joys 
for me? Are they for all ? 


or you? Are they 


| Whether you, or I, or all, or but a part, be per- 
mitted to enter that state, and enjoy those bles- 
SINgs, of this we may be certain, such pleasures 
and delights will be infinitely above our merits, — 
will infinitely transcend the deserts of the best. 
How rich, then, must be that love, which volun- 
tanly devised, and freely executes, a plan of grace 
80 full of immortality! Well may we exclaim, in 
the fervent language of the _ Behold, what 


manner of love the Father ha 


| estowed upon us,” 
And, truly may it be 8aid, *Beloved, if God 80 


loved us, we ought also to love one another.” 
Such, my friends, are a few of the considerations 
which serve to illustrate the injunction of the 
apostle, and to make ns acquainted with the rea- 
gons which infinite wisdom has rendered, why we 
are required to be *kindly affectioned one towards 
another,” Tt will be perceived, that the argument 


© open his hand, and supply the 
I "9  thing'—to become Ar 
affections, thoughts, and conduct. 


proceeds upon the ground that it should be our 
ambition to initate God— <opy that adorable 

erfection of his nature which inclines him to 
wants of every 
ein our feelings, 


| Does the question arige, How far ought we to 
reduce this rule to practice? I answer 


be the governing principle with every c 


it 8hould 


hristian— 


especially s0 with those Who profess. to. believe 
that God is the Benefactor, and-Savior of all. 
Such ought to be particularly c never. to 
lose 8ight of the love of God—ought never to 
forget their obligations to him—ought never to 
withold their friendship for one another—ought 
never to neglect giving to the world 8ubstantial 
evidence of regard for the interests of all who are 
of like precious faith. 'This duty may be better 
understood from what follows.— 

1. Christians ought to abstain from doing any- 
thing that can result to the disadvantage of their 
brethren. 

It is not intended, by this observation, that we 
should carry things 80 far as never to condemn 
the conduct of a christian associate, when we 
know it to-be wrong. But I do insist upon it that 
we ought to go directly to him, with our com- 
plaints, in the true spirit of christian affection, and 
- exhaust all our charity in efforts to reclaim him, 
before a-/babbling world knows anything about it. 

But this is not often done. On the contrary, 
christian fellowship has been regarded as a cer- 
tain 8omething, which entitles one person to the 
privilege of prying into the affairs of another ; 
and then, under the garb of great concern for the 
cause of religion, running about the world, to tell 
of 80me wonderful discovery he has made. 

Could professors realize how much mischief 
may be done in this way, they would be more 
careful. A hint, a suspicton, or a doubt, respect- 
ing the character of another, has double weight, 
| when it comes frqm a christian brother. hat 

comes from an open enemy, be it ever 80 much 
to our discredit, will be received: by the world 
with many grains of allowance ; but lot the 8ame 
thing be said by a christian brother, and that 8same 
world will receive it all as truth, and imagine that 
*the half has not been told.” 
2. Christians ought not only to abstain from 
doing, or saying anything, that can injure an- 
other, but it should be the buginess of their lives 
to as818t, and encourage each other. | 

Beset as we are, on all sides, by temptations : 
frail ” = are by nature For wan wo best — Iau 
may be, by practice ; no fact can be plainer, than 
that we need the countenance, the friendship, the 
advice—and it may be added, the forgiveness, of 
our fellow-beings. Where —_ hf ar = the 
requisite encouragements, if not to the christian 
fraternity ? Who will render us the needed assis- 
tance, if our brethren will not ? b: | 

 'Taking the love of God for the by which 
to mould our affections ; and as the rule by which 
o direct our actions; we s$hall be inclined to 
strive, to 8ee who can do the most, for the peace 
_ ——_— _ gym) pe who can _ 
most conspicuously useful, - in argumenting the 
happiness of the individuals with whom *e may 
stand connected, by the strong bonds of a com- 
mon faith. "OAT T 0 IIA RAS 

If guided by this rule, and 'such principles as 
these, we hall be particularly c never to 
give unnecessary pain to the hearts of those' be- 
onging to the household of faith, by any offensive 
| conduct, or conversation. We ' shall not only 
have, but we *hall manifest, a desire to e, 
edify, and instruct each other. Not only we 
be careful to have our. morals of that kind which 
will afford eatisfaction to virtuous minds; but our 
manners will be 80 conformed to the principle of 
good-will, as not to offend. 
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There is 8omething in christian friendship which 
may be conceived of, but it cannot be defined. 
The nearest that I can come to a —_—en of 
it, is, to 8ay that christians feel, sensibly, that they 
are bound together, by ties which are not eagily 
broken; and that the union thus produced, 1s pro- 
ductive of great happiness; whale, at the same 
tune, the connection 18 mutual and voluntary. 

'This is & union of minds—; spiritual union ; 
sweet, delightful, and highly conducive to the 
welfare and pfosperity of Zion. O, could this 
Spirit, prevail throughout our borders, —could it 
*run and be glorified,” the earth * would become 
like Eden,*and her wilderness like the garden of 
the Lord.” - Then would it no longer be said, that. 
{all have together become unprofitable'—for then | 
would christians be mutually serviceable to each 
other ; and their example would ghed a holy influ- 
ence upon the world around them. 
| [Fw are certain - s which are abeckeuy: for-. 

idden by the-gpirit of christi . Among these 
may be reckoned all wrath, —*| malice, and evil 
peaking, and unchfaritableness, and pride, and 
contention, and love of pre-eminence, and profan- 
ty, vulgarity, and excess. -In a word, the religion 
of Christ teaches us, that *kindness is the only 
consistent mode of treatment, and courtesy the 
only rational species-of deportment.*' Requiring 
us to *do good to all men, it goes one step fur- 
ther, and adds—* penny to thoge who are of 
the household of faith.” 

If the christian religion is anything more than a 
name, the time will come, when its pure -spirit, 
and jan: hung ds 8hall pervade the whole earth. 
And, when that cometh to pass, wars and fightings 
will cease; and man will be the friend of man. 
But this chang 


agg wh e for = better must 3g oo 
8IN ginnngs e great principle whic 
mudt lead to 8uch a regeneration, must be, in the 
first place, illustrated within the precincts of re- 
454 80cieties. 'The | xg jus of that charity 
which covereth a multitude of sins, must begin at 
home. And then, when its wang ona and 
, utthty, are well understood, it may be confident]! 
recommended -to the world, And the world, 
though *slow of heart to believe,” will soon be 
charmed into an unitation of the conduct of chris- | 
tians, when their conduct shall be in accordance 
with the spirit of the gospel. 
It has ever been the language of discontent, 
* Our Lord delayeth his coming.” _ Let it be un- 
derstood, that we are not authorized to expect his 
ing, but simply the general pre- 
e mild spirit of his gospel ; and then 
ask, whose fault it is, he millenium day has 
; yet dawned . upon the world? 'The answer 
will be, that christians themselves have prevented 
his re Jy a by their own inattention to 
the 8ubject of God's love, and their duty, perpet- 
vated the evils whereof they complain. Let them 
but be obedient to the requirements of God's 
and impartial love—let them become duly 
ns which a commendation 


__—O_ peas ls let 
mite 1n : practical good ten- 
dency of *the faith ty delivered to the saints,” 
and they v find the /pleasure of the Lord 


prospering. their as, have many reas0ns 
to rejoice 1n the fruits of their doings. 
But we have reagons for being apprehensive, 


that a majority of the christian fraternity, will 
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continue to neglect this good «work. Doctrines 
prevail, which operate to the disadvantage of the 
cause of christian philanthropy ; and set at defi- 
ance those who would gladly break down *the 
middle wall of partition.” And it is a deplorable 
fact, that such. doctrines have given hirth to a 
tone ob feeling, and to a 1 e, in direct oppo- 
Sition to all is peaceable, lovely, or of good 
report. 

t has hence become the fashion of the times, 
to consider it, the first duty of the christian, to ap- 
pease the imaginary of incensed 
tence. $0 that, instead of turning their thoughts 
to the adorable love of God, 454 from the fact 
that he hath first loved ns, drawing the inference 
that we- ought also to love one another, mankind 
have been engaged in the worse than fruitless 
work of doing something to make the Almighty 
as benevolent as he ought to be, and as they are 
themselves.. _ . 

The more remains to be done; and Universa- 
lists are imperatively called upon, to do what 
others hive not done, and cannot do—viz—to 
illustrate the high prerogative of God, and the” 
rRo__ why we are commanded to love one an- 
other. 

It is on this account that all who feel interested 
in the welfare of the cause of liberal christianity, 
must look, with an anxious eye, upon the conduct 
of our denomination. If we strive to excel each 
other in the practice of that *love which is with- 
out dissimulation'—if we treat each other with 
the 8ame kindness that God has manifested, and 
is continually manifesting, towards us—if we 
*keep the unity of the spirit, in the bonds of 

ace,” and cherish a conciliating, and forgiving 

18position; then shall we do much for the last- 
ing benefit of ouzselves, thase with whom we are 
why 4. as80ciated, and the world at large. 

ar be it from me, to reproach any one with a 
wilful, or habitual, neglect of the duty now re- 
commended. We are not behind our neighbors, 
in efforts to promote each other's happiness—we 
are not behind others in peace, harmony, and 
brotherly kindness ; but we are behind the spirit 
of our ans» kr pa very far behind it. We may 
have avoided many errors ; but there are man 
fruits of divine love, in the garden of the #4 
> we ”m_ Hover yet tasted.  ETEETIR 

ow rich, and how amazing is ve of God, 
as it APIS In he mien 95: rage 0 we un- 
derstand it! And, while we contemplate that 
love, as commended to the world in the life and 
gufferings of Christ ; and discover in it, the un- 
bought pledge of eternal redemption, and glory ; 
ought we not to address to each other the lan- 
guage of our text— Beloved, if God 80 loyed ug, 
we ought also to love one another? _ 

May we not hope to witness an improvement in 
this respect? Let us remember that we are frail, 
erring creatures; and that we are mutually de- 
pendent upon each other. May such considerh- 
tions teach us humility ; and may we learn to for- 
give, *even as God for Christ's 8ake hath for 
us. And, while we endeavor to realize the welg 
of the obligations we are under to God, for 
great salvation ; may the kindred th t, that the 
most acceptable service we can render him, is to 
do good to his creatures, be permitted to dwell in 
our minds, and duly influence our walk and con- 


| versation, 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 


One quarter of a year has been added to the 
past, since this publication commenced ; and it 
may not be altogether amiss to note the cireum- 
stances which have thus far afforded us encour- 
agement, and which seem to presage the entire 
success of our undertaking. And we are happy 
in having it to s8ay, that but few things have oc- 
cured, to occasion us any uneasiness—that at this 
moment no cloud hangs over our prospects—that 
there is much in the past to encourage our hearts, 
and strengthen our hands, in the good work be- 
fore us. The time has arrived when we may 
commune with our readers with some degree of 
familiarity; as friends, sufficiently acquainted to 
indulge a reciprocation of such civilities as shall 
be calculated to inspire us with mutual confi- 
dence, and augment the enjoyments which flow 
from good will, and fraternal affection; 

Perhaps, if one consideration more than any 
other operated upon our minds, to induce us to 
engage in the arduous and responsible duties of 
our vocation, as editors of The Universalist, it was 
the fact that something, in our opinion, might be 
done, for the advantage of the denomination, by 
occupying ground which had not before been 
much occupied, and by pursning a course which 
had not been pursued by our more able coadju- 
tors, not for the want of inclination or ability, but 
for the want of time and opportunity. We acted 
from the impulse of a conviction, that the denom- 
ination needed, and would sustain, one publica- 
tion, the columns of which should be free from 
personalities, and not devoted to controversy— 
that we might render ourselves useful in leading 
the minds of onr readers to the profitable and ha- 
bitual consideration of what we regard as thoge 
parts of our 8ystem of religion more immediately 
connected with the human affections, and more 
intimately related to the feelings, and the conduct 
of mankind. | 

But how were we to compass our object? 'This 
was among the first, and certainly among the most 
important inquiries that claimed and received our 
attention. 'But the answer immediately occured 
to our minds; and it was this. We could not call 
into exereise the better feelings of the heart—we 
could not enliven the affections—we could not 
strengthen the ties of 80cial life—we could not 
bind up the broken heart—nor win 80uls to Christ 
—Nor 8pread abroad the fruits of peace, good will, 
love, and beneyolence,—we cquld effect none of 
these purposes by opposing the opinions, assailing 
the prejudices, or dwelling npon the imperfections 
of any elass of men. | 

Well; it very 80on occurred to our minds, that 
our object would be obtained by pursving a mild, 
friendly, and conciliatory course of conduct, and 
Hlustrating, by example, as well as by precept, the 
moderation and forbearance which we hoped to 
8ee universally preyalent among us. Our object, 
together with our efforts to obtain it, are before 
our readers; and it is for them to decide how far 
we have succeeded, and also how far it may be 
8afe to calculate upon future success, from a due 
examination of the 8s of our little paper. 

Many of our brethren, in whose j Hment we 


place almost unlimited confidence, entertained 
fears that, however. good our intentions, might be, 
our paper 1n effect, at least, if not in fact, would; 
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become a competitor with other py dots,” and 0 
lead to unhappy consequences, If would, were it 
not for some alleviating circumstances, grieve us 


to say, that in the commencement of our undertak- 
ing, we had to encounter feelings of indifference, 
approximating coldness, in our most highly valued 
friends and as80ciates. We were frequently and 
earnestly asked, if the commencement of a new 
paper would not convey the idea to the public 
mind, that we were hostile to the interests of those 
already engagedin conducting periodicals ; wheth- 
er there was not danger of pre hom, religious 
publications beyond the bounds of reason; and 
whether 8uch a paper was called for, by the con- 
dition and wants of the denomination ? Our an- 
8wers may be inferred from the very nature of 
the undertaking, and we refer our readers, and 
the public generally, to our columns for informa- 
tion which' will satisfy the minds of any candid 
person, that we have only aimed at the promotion 
of the dearest interests of mankind” | 
We now have it to 8zy—and it affords us in- 
describable pleasure to be able to say it in truth 
and 8obriety, that a large majority of our minister- 
ing brethren in this region, have, after duly ob- 
Serving the course we have thus far pursned, and 
the epirit by which we have endeayored to be 
governed, come forward, in the exercise of fee]- 
ings which do honor to human nature, as well as 
to the religion we profess, and tendered an ex- 
pression of their approbation. We thank them for 
their kindness and good will; and 80 long as we 
have hearts to feel the weight of an obhgation, 
they may rest assured that we shall assiduously 
endeavor to pursue 8uch a course as ehall 8ecure 
a continuance of their cordial good wishes, and 
render our paper worthy of being the receptacle of 
their communications. We thank them all for the 
friendly interest they feel in the prosperity of this 
publication, and hope they will have no reason to 
regret being at some pains to render its pages more 
interesting than we feel ourselves able to do with- 
out their friendly co-operation. Ep1ToRs, 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


Religion, though much improved by the spread 
of liberal principles, is destined, it is hoped, still to 
undergo some changes for the better. 'The more 
gross and palpable errors, which, unfortunately, 
became incorporated with the doctrines of the 
church during the dark ages, have been detected, 
exposed, and, with the great mass of christians in 
this country, discarded ; but there is yet much to 
be done in correcting less visible, but no less dan- 
gerous errors in doctrine and practice. Conflict- 
ing opinions and jarring interests have thrown the 
elements of christianity into a state of disorder, 
and the minds of creed-makers into a state of cor- 
respondent confusion. No truth has been anni- 
hilated, no gem has been irrecoverably lost. And 
now the jewels are to be gathered up, as treas- 
ures in the kingdom of *. The 8piritual tem- 
ple is now to be erected upon the good founda- 
me and adorned with the beauties and glories of 

It is, therefore, no longer necessary to investi- 
gate the doctrines which have been already ex- 
ploded and abandoned, with a view of noting their 
deformities, or exciting disgust by a display of 
their unseemliness. Our great object should be 


rtain/what is truth, that we may use each 


to t Wi | ' 
and every divine reality, in erecting and complet- 
ing « system of religious faith and practice, in all 


respects resembling that whose builder and maker 
18 God. 


So gross were the errors of past generations, 
that it has required but little penetration to de- 
tect, and little mental power to expose them. 
Times and circumstances have changed. 'The 
time was, when it was the great inquiry—what 18 
error? There was hardly a creed in existence 
but furnished materials for a reply ; and hardly a 
novice in theology but could claim the honor of 
having discovered something absurd, if not ridic- 
ulous, in what men had long received as truth. 
Now the question is, or ought to be—qohat ts truth ? 
And we are called upon to discriminate with great 
care, to search with great diligence—to leave no 
means untried that .promise to lead. the human 
mind to any useful discovery in the sublime and 
deeply int ing science of theology. 

Besides, to be always engaged in_exposing er- 
ror, is calculated to sour the mind towards its ad- 
vocates. We are neveriin greater danger of be- 
coming uncharitable, than when criticising the 
doctrines of an opponent for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting their imperfections to the” world. For, 
while engaged in this business, we are apt to en- 
tertain the notion, that, in making a display of 
defects in the opinions and arguments of others, 
we manifest our own sagacity ; and when self-es- 
teem, or pride of opinion enters into religious 
controversy, no prudent man will warrant a favor- 
able result. 

 Oppoxsition to error never yet made an intelh- 
gent being a sincere lover of truth. And hence, I 
would have it impressed upon the mind, that, in 
the investigation of religious doctrines, it should 
always be our leading object to learn what will be 
nseful to ourselves, and beneficial to others, rather 
than to make ourselves merry with the imperfec- 
tions of human opinions. In this respect,hough 
I say it with great deference to the superior wis- 
dom of others, there is room for improvement 1n 
the denomination of Universalists; and many 
have yet to learn, that the downfall of one system 
of belief will never build up another. A knowl- 
edge of error will do us no good, unless accompa- 
nied with a knowledge of the truth. It is truth, 
and that alone, which maketh free indeed. It is 
an ardent love of truth which will qualify us for 
using our liberty as not abusing it. And it is 
obedience to the truth as it is in Jesus, which 
constitutes the good 'man—and the good are the 
only persons who are truly and permanently hap- 
PY- Ls. S. E. 


TRUTH. 

Truth is the fact concerning matters and things. 
It is entirely independent of the belief or unbehef 
of men. This fact admits of demonstration. It 
was true that America should enjoy her present 
independence long before our patriotic sires o 
tained it by their toils and blood; long before 
they pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
8acred honor in its defence. It was true that the 
earth turned on its axis once in twenty-four hours, 
and revolved around the'sun once a year, long 
before astronomers knew anything concerning it. 
It has been a truth, ever gince there has been 
a gun to revolve ; it has been a fact in purpose, ever 
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gince there has been a God. It was just as true 
that God made all things, before his creation knew 
anything about the fact, as it has been since they 
knew it. It was just as true that this continent ex- 
isted before it was discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, as it is, that it exists now. It was as mach 
lighted and warmed by the sun, and watered by 
the dews and rains then, as it is now. 

Truth is the 8ame in religious affairs. Tt was 
just as trne that *God is good unto all, and 
that his tender mercies are over all his works,” 
before this fact was recorded in the scriptures as 
it is now, or ever will be. It was as much truth 
that all the families of the earth shall be blessed 
in Christ, before Moses recorded the promise—be - 
fore Abraham behevyed it, and eyen beforo God 
made the promise, as it ever can be. If God ever 
were ood, he is 80 now—he forever was 80, and 
forever will remain the same. This is truth. Tf 
it be the design of God that all the ends of the 
earth shall see his s8alvation, this fact can never 
be altered, and the design can never prove abor- 
tive, B. W. 


= 


———— 
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[For the Universalist.] 


THE HOUSE OF THE LIVING. 


The Jews, by an apt and most expressive simile, 
termed the grave * the house of the living.” By 
this they expressed their belief that the inhabi- 
tants only of that narrow dwelling could truly be 
Said to live ; as they had put off "the tabernacle of 
clay and Awakened to the full glory of God's 
kingdom of life, and to the consciousness and en- 
Joyment of immortal existence. I haye placed the--. 
aboye title at the head of this article, partly be- 
cause I was pleased with the simple expressive- 
ness of the appellation, but chiefly that the minds 
of my readers might not, by those gloomy ass0cia- 
tions which hang around the grave, anticipate a 
sad treatise on the certainty of death, and a chill- 
ing description of that dark and shadowy vale 
which lies beyond the tomb. 

My object 1s by no means of 80 gloomy a char- 
acter. I wish merely to express, in a Sy 
manner, a few thoughts that have occured tomy 
mind as I have wandered at times ng those 
receptacles of the dead. —The * place of graves? 
is my favorite retreat. 'There 18s nothing that 
Speaks more powerfully to the heart of humanity, 
or that whispers 80 convincingly of the mortali 
of man, as the deep; dull silence of the grave. It 
is the last earthly possession of man; and all, 
even from the proud ruler of empires to him who 
begs his daily bread ;—from the dweller in pala-- 
ces to the groveller in the dust, must at last be 
content with the brief dimensions of the * narrow 
house.? 

'The mind of the living turns with an instine- 
tive reverence to the congregations of the dead, 
and a hallowed power rules over the precincts of 
the grave-yard which turns the smile of the care- 
less to 8efiousness, and f vs to silence the _ 
of the scorner. With all these assocciations of Ye 
gpect, however, I must confess a repugnance to 
the gloomy and mixed burial-ground, of the city. 
My 1deas of quietness and e are 80 interwo- 


ven with the *green turf and wild flowers? of the 


go re rh 


2A gets, _—_ 
—— pe 
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country, that I feel comforted in the hope of reat- 
ing there in my last sleep. - I 8ay with another, 


* A green and turf is all T crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook or fountain's murmuring wave 

And many an evening sunshine sweetly o'er my grave.” 


The time has been when the stern and rigid 
piety of our orthodox fathers clothed all grany'. 17. 
to death-in the most gloomy colors, and the blac 

garb of affliction and the lengthenedzprocession 
were esteemed the necessary concomitants and 
almost as a part of their sorrows ;—when even the 
grave itself was made to wear a 80lemn livery of 
wo. But I am happy to say that the tastes and 
feelings of the times are giving way to better im- 
pressions, and that new and less 8addening views 
upon the subject are operating upon the public 
mind. It is true, in the eye of. reason, a life- 
body is. but a mass of inanimate clay ; but in 
the eye of affection there are holy ass80ciations 
that, as it were, animate the body anew. Who 
does not remember when gazing on the dead—this 
eye once beamed on me with - unutterable affec- 
tion; these cold lips and the now silent tongue 
have spoken to me words of enduring kindness ; 
and this being hath rejoiced with me 1n rejoicing, 
and wept with me in 8orrow. 'These are the feel- 


ings that hallow the bodies of the dead, that throw | 


a holy charm over their resting-places, and that 
lead us often to contemplate their tombs, and to 
feel anxious that they should well become the 
characters of those who occupy their narrow lim- 
its, Such feelings have induced many persons of 
this city and its vicinity to prepare and 8et apart, 
in the country, a place where the sweet influen- 
ces of nature and of natural beauty may act in 
conjunction with the kindly impulses of feeling, 
and where the impressions at the sight of the 
grave may be deprived of that gloom by which 
they have been 80 long characterized. 

 Thave often observed in my rambles through the 
country, here and there a solitary burial-place, 
marked with a few sepulchral stones, and apparent- 
ly 8et apart for a single family ;—a tacit declara- 
tion that as in life they have lived, even s0 in death 
they will lie down together. How tender this tribute 
of Family affection! How much more desirable 
to lie down to sleep with our own kindred, than 
in the midst of a vast wilderness-of graves, where 
the eye of friendship cannot seek us out or shed 
over us one tear of remembrance. 'This, I think, 
is the reason why death in the coun 
riously regarded than in the city, when 
the eye rests upon a grave, the mind recurs readily 
to its once familiar occupant, his history of hopes 
and fears, of disappointments and joys ; his 8ud- 
,den decease, or his long and patient endurance of 
the pangs of disease, and is benefitted by the 
direct hun ation of these circumstances, and 
8oftened by their remembrance ; but in the city, 
we look on the extended burial  1aqga By See a 
multitude of strange graves, and are awake only 
to the impression—* they died, This may be il- 
lustrated by the influence exerted on the mind of 
the traveller by the vast city of near Con- 
stantinople. A melancholy grandeur over 
its dark cemeteries, its weeping willows, and way- 
ing cypresses. Some one 8ays,* from afar a chill- 


" ing 8ensation informs the trayeller that he ap- 


18 more 8e- |. 


he approaches them, an icy blast, rigipgit 

not boxes, tuales forth Jo ndeh 18. 

denly strikes his chest, and 8eems to opposc 
rogress.% Such is the effect of the magnificent 
but gloomy cemeteries of Scutari; and 8uch are 


exactly the .impressions which, of all others, 
should be the least excited by the tomb. 

There is one most noble trait in the character 
of the Indian, which I have never yet seen notic- 
ed, and that is, the pertinacity with which he ad- 
heres to the tombs of his fathers. *'The graves 
of our fathers,” 8ay the Cherokees, © we will ney- 
er 8ell ; the land wherein they sleep is hallowed 

ound ; and around it we will cling till the arm of 

eath or of ruthless violence Separate us.” 
\ This -single trait, in my opinion, is sufficient to 
stamp upon this race a nobility of character and 
feeling, higher and more honorable than any of the 
artificial distinctions which man bestows on man. 
This is true, unyielding nobleness of 8oul. It is 
God's nobility; and as 8uch takes precedence of 
all the empty titles that adorn the creatures of 
earthly kings. 

Men have toiled years and expended thousands, 
to erect monuments to the di ished of their 
race. Yet of all the labored structures of art, 
none can compete in fitness or in-grandeur with 
the rocky grave of Napolean. Stern, solitary and 
gloomy, guarded by the minions of a foreign pow- 
er that fears even the relics of his body, it stands 
unshaken and magnificent in the midst_ of the 
ocean ; an emblem of his mighty mind, which 
towered above his fellows, and remained cold and 
unmoved in the midst of those moral tempests, 
that raged and scattered destruction around him. 
But the storm and the wave undermined his power 
and worked his destruction ; and his history lives 
for the instruction and warning of posterity. 

But the most magnificent burial on record, both 
in itself and its sublime results, is that of our 
Savior, Jesus Christ. 'The living rock was has 
tomb also; and armed guards watched jealously 
around and over it; but the angels of God cast 
down the mortal watchmen, rolled away the stone, 
and the conquerer of death burst the cerements 
of the grave ; and arose, the accredited messenger 
of *life and immortality,” to the — _ 
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© These as they-ch Almighty Father ! these 

Are but edgy God. Thar ing year 

Is full of thee? 
. The eye of the thoughtful observer is ever de- 
ighted with the gra, of nature—look 
where 1t will, it 8ees nothing but harmony. To 
guch an eye the imaginary confusion which dis- 
turbs the heedless, assumes a gratifying regularity 
and presents & perfection. in every feature, ren- 
dered the more admirable by its intricacy. 0 
when contemplating the beautiful and wonderful 
circle of nature can forget the God of nature ? 
Who, that can 8ee God through his works and not 
be filled with confidence in his love and kindness ? 
Such displays of wisdom are not intended to cause 
gloom or despondency, and under a pitiable delu- 
810N 18 that goul which looks with terror upon the 
world. Why 8hould we fear when. in reality we 


find varying | formed for everything and 8ub- 
8isting by the kind intercourse of giving and re- 


proaches their dark and dismal precincts, and as ceiving benefits?” 'The thunder that alarms us, is 
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> that an electric fire is purifying 
phere and rendering it the gup- 
-and > destroyer of our existence : 
mM the forked lightning darts from the 
clouds and b destruction upon man and his 
labors, we should remember that it passes into the 
ny and there, by its operations es bene- 
fits of incalculable inportance—we gshould not pause 
to lament the inconsiderable evil which is entire- 
ly counterbalanced by an overwhelming benefit. 
The volcano, though it overturns one Fo brings 
into being many others, and though it destroy- 
ed one part, is yet the instrument for. enlarging 
the boundaries of organized life. 'The flood that 
desgolates and destroys on the one side, builds up a 
barrier on the other, and thus is the agent of its 
own future repulsion. | -Everything has - 1ts use, 
and to alter either great or 8mall for the better, 
would be —_——_ if we had the means to effect 
a change. Even those things, which to the unre- 
flecying are. loathsome and insignificant, are ob- 
Jects 0 _ admiration and importance z there are 
8ome who look upon death in the animal or vege- 
table world, and the consequent stages of decom- 
position. with feeli horror ; worse to 8uch 
minds 8eems beco  worse, and the dread of 
the future adds, if possible, to the trouble of their 
already overwhelmed hearts. But the man of re- 
flection, in the reduction to elementary principles, 
8ees nothing of 80 frightful a nature—he knows 
it to be the necessary cause of reproduction, the 
gpring from which, hfe starts afresh in renovated 
bloom and beauty. Such a man is transported with 
the contemplation of the harmonious circle—his 
thoughts are carried np to its Almighty Architect, 
and the deeper his researches into its admirable 
adjustment, the firmer is his confidence in the im- 
press of divine origin which all its parts [-$-=—0 
, ON. 
— ———— — 


THE GLEANER. 


Writings of Thomas Gross. 
HE SHALL SAVE HIS" PEOPLE FROM THEIR 
: SINS, 

The only [a9 rm in these words, which ad- 
mits of any difficulty, is the term people : or who 
the people of Christ are ; for all deffominations, I 
gupPose, will agree in this, that whoever the peo- 
ple of Christ are, he will 8ave them from their sins. 
The question then is tho are these 2 Inan- 
8wer to this question, we ghall hear the Pope and 
his'adherents declaring, that the only true church 
. of Christ is the holy catholic church of Rome. 

This church, 8ay, comprehends Christ's 4oi8 
ple, as out of it there is no 8alvation. Such doc- 
trine passed for current and - universal coin for 
more than a thousand years. So strongly was this 
doctrine rooted and established in men's minds, by 
the influenceof their clergy ; that all orders of men 
from the king to the beggar, from an apprehension, 
that to differ therefrom would incur the gona of 
certain damnation, were awed into a belief of its 
doctrines. -Tts was this, *We are the 
people and wisdom die with us. We are the 
true church and there is no other on earth. We 
are the people of Christ, and all the rest of man- 
kind belong to the sgynagogue of satan.” "This has 
been her lar But the world has witnessed 
the use which that church has made of euch a 


—— 
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tenet, The ies, cruelties and persecutions, 
of which she been guilty ; and the innocent 


blood, which has been shed by her, are a standing 
e 


evidence, that she is justly g-4 , Baby- 
lon the great, the of harlots fer: pot err M 
the earth.” She, who has pretended to be the 
yorite of heaven, and to comprehend the only 
people of Christ, has done more to destroy and 
oppress mankind, than all the world besides. In- 
nocence has been no protection; justice, with 
her, has been an empty name ; anelty and blood 
have been the elements, in which she has delighted 
to dwell, and avarice and plunder, haye marked 
her footsteps through the globe. See the history 
of 49,5 and the Inquisition. Thus, in this in- 
stance, all denominations, will agree, that Christ's 
|pogple have not been confined to the church of 
» but that even the vilest of men have had 
as good a claim to that character as they 
We will now attend to the protestant of the 
world. "They are children of their ancient moth- 
er, the Romish church; reformed indeed in man 
things, from the mother church, but yet very far 
from perfection. | 
In consequenee of her reformation, the protes- 
tant churches have supposed that they were the 
people of Christ, and their mother rejected. 
Among the protestant churches there are many 
denominations ; each denomination for itself have 
gnpposed that they were the people of Christ to 
the exclusion of all others. As a consequence, 
they have rejected and persecuted others. 


thers have supposed, that Christ's 
ple are an nb n-y fravrten whom God from all Gage. 


nity elected to salvation, who were given to Christ. 
in the covenant of redemption ; for whom Chiist 
died, to the exclusion of the rest of mankind, and 
that he has engaged by his grace to qualify and 
bring these elect ones to glory, and leave the non- 
elect to perish in their sins. | 

All these denominations have persecuted in 
their day, and have warmly contended that they, 
to the exclusion of almost all others, are Christ's 
people: Professors of religion baye claimed this 
character, of becoming Chnest's, people, to the ex- 
clusion of non-professors, and the christian world 
res re irc the heathen. ye have men con- 
te is important point, without coming to a 
conclusion satisfactory to a candid and. i : ial 
mind. The question, still, recurs ; who are Christ's 
people ?—We shall answer this question both as 
to the character and number of this people. First, 
as to the character of this people. —The text 
that Christ shall save his pe from their sins. 
If op = 80, the only co, which I can = 4d 
is this, that Christ's people are a 84 - 
how could he save them from their eine, i | 


the whole tenor of scripture. *He came to call 
8inners to repentance.” *He came to save 8inners 
and the chief! a 8mners. *He came to 8eek and 
to 8ave that whi 
people from their sins.* *While we were yet sin- 
ners Christ died for us, &c.—Thus Christ's peo- 
ple as they were given to him by the Father, are a 
ginful people ; but given to Christ with an intent 
that he should redeem them from all imquity. 
We have now answered the go as to the 


{ answer it as to the num 


character of Christ's ſu _, we now 
er of Christ's people. This 


"Ya 


had no sin ; br were not ginful ? This agtoes with 


was lost.” *He 8hall 8ave kis - 


\ fin a - Tag 
| 
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will appear to the best advantage, by attending to 
the bllaving particulars 


1; Christ is the head. of every man; =9d, then, 
they are his people, who compose his mystical body. 
Thus, as all men collectively taken, gompose the 
body of Christ; the consequence 1s, that all men 


are Maes ,- 

2, All the Father hath given to. Christ are 
his people : But God hath given all things, all men, 
the heathen and the uttermost parts of the earth 
to Christ for a pogsession ; therefore all men, the 
heathen. &c. are Christ's people. 

3. Christ, as mediator, executes three 'distinct 
offices; of a priest, of a -prophet, and of a king. 


In the first he officiates as the great high priest, | 
by. making atonement and interceding for his peo- | 
= e 8econd as an instructor to his people. | 


In 
—lIn the third as the ruler or king of his: people. 
Now:the.number of Christ's people will be ascer- 
tained by the Extent in which he exercises those 


As a.priest, he has died for all mankind ; for ev- 
ery. man ;\ for the whole world. Likewise, as a 
pnest, he did intercede for the world while. on 
earth, John, vi. 21. John tells us. that he inter- 
cedes for-all men now he is ascended. 1 John, 2. 
and he has inspired Paul to recommend to 'Timothy 
to intercede for all men. 

As a prophet his instruction extends to. all men. 
John, i. 9, He is the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. And John 
XVl. 8. And when he is come he shall. reprove 
(convince). the world of in, of righteousness and 
judgment.. And Luke. ui. 6. Al flest shall see 
the salvation of God. Hi 

.As a king, he has a kingdom as extensive as this 

| He is the head of all principality and pow- 
er and might and"dominion and every name which 
is named not only in. this world, but in that also 
which is to come. 

He is king of kings and lord: of lords, that is, 
the univeisal king over all the earth. Now as he 
18 the king over all the earth, it follows that all the 
qa of the earth are his subjects, his people. 

he rebellion of men does not destroy. the 1dea of 
their being 8ubjects, or of their being his people, 
or his children. For tho? God has nourished and 
brought up children, and though they have rebell- 
ed against him ; yet they are children till. They 
afe 8ubjects, and: his people till. We grant, in 
8uch circumstances, that, they are rebellious child- 
ref 8ubjects and people; yet they are the people 
and 8ubjects of Christ. | The threefold office of 
Christ, thus extending to all men, under the two 
great dispensations, prove that all men, without 
wy exception, are has people. 


Ive, have been and still are greatly. mistaken. 
The universality of the priestly office is generally, 
not umversally allowed.  'Those who deny it, rep- 
regent God-to be p | 
who allow the universality of 
but confine his prophetic and kingly, seem to rep- 
resent God as unable. to carry his good will into 
execution ; or that his good will was neyer a real- 
Uty; or that it is in the power of sinful men to 
frustrate all the good which the Almighty, in this 
case ever designed. - | fo OR 
We are assured, that if God spare 


| but freely gave him up for all, as « priest ; that he 


YEE 
.th clergymen, who have supposed that | 
e three offices of Christ would never be co-ex- being U 


. priestly office, 


dnot his Son, 
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will bestow on us the blessing resulting,.thrc 
Christ, as a prophet and king: and all of the 
the same extent. _ agbt- Fs Ms EE 

If, as & priest, he has died for all, and inte 
for all ; as a prophet he will instruct all in the 8a- 
ving edn of God ; and asking will subdue, 
make willing and reconcile all men. 

Then, if all men are Christ's. as appears 
from the foregoing, and many other reasons, which 
might be given; I surely need but name the con- 
clusion he will save them- from their sins. 


EXTRACT. 


The tempest roars, but thou canst gpeak 
King ! 


u makeat the broken spirit whole, 
| thro” my sout, 


' Spirit of peace! 


I bring those ow before thy throne 
Which shun the world's unpitying eye, 
I fly for succor to thy throne, 
Nor ask. for human sympathy, 
O lead me in. thy perſect way ; 
Guide of my. youth ! 
From this time forth—and lest T stray, 
Vouchsafe thine own unerring ray, 
Spirit of Truth. 


Whate'er my sufferings may be, 
Thou knowest the keenest pangs I feel; 
They are. inflicted; Lord, by thee, 
And thou who chastenest, canst heel. 
O make me hnmble and resigned 

Beneath thy rod; 
For ns merciful _ kind ;— 
Exalt and purify my mind, 

_ Spirit w. God ! 


Savior of sinners ! thou canst hear 
Each &igh that anguish wrings from me ; 
Friend of the helpless ! not a tear 
Flows o'er my cheek unmarked by thee. 
From faint distrust—from ſell despair 
My soul release !— 
Shine out and 8bed that sunsbine there, 
Which only those thou lovest sbare, 
Spirit of peace, | 
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